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SCHOOL  REPORT, 


The  School  Gomiriittee  respectfully 
submit  to  the  Town,  the  following  Report. 

5^LL0W  GITl2£KS:- 

Understanding  as  we  do  the  "intent 
and  meaning"  of  the  Statute  requiring  this 
ai'iuual  communication  to  you,  on  matters 
that  relate  to  cur  puhlic  echools,  it  will 
"be  our  aim  to  give  you  a  clear  view  of  the 
condition  of  each  school  as  we  have  found 
it  during  the  past  year,  and  at  the  annual 
examination.     ?/e  shall  present  you  with 
such  facts  and  suggestions  as  have  grown 
out  of  cur  observation  and  examination. 

It  has  been  our  purpose  to  inform 
ourselves  of  the  real  character  of  the 
schools,  and  to  aid  the  teachers  and 
scholars  in  their  laborious  and  inter- 
esting duties*     In  a  word,  we  have 
endeavored  to  do  the  "best  things"  for 
the  schools,  in  the  "best  manner;" 
Every  effort  put  forth  by  the  committee, 
has  been  made  in  aiiswer  to  the  question, 
How  can  we  promote  this  great  interest 
of  public  instruction?    We  crave  your 
attention  and  indulgence,  as  we  present 
you  with  tne  results  of  our  labors  under 
the  general  heading  of 

AIJKUAL  EXAMINATIOilS. 

FARIvI  SCHOOL. 

Laura  A.  Roberts,  Teacher. 
Salary,  ^150. 

School  Divisions  and  Studies . -l^'our 


classes  in  reading  and  spelling,   one  in 
geography,   and  four  in  arithmetic. 

v/hole  numher  of  scholars  during 
the  spring  term,  28;  summer,  26;  fall,  29; 
winter,  31 •    Average  attendance  during 
spring  term,  19;   summer,  23  8/9;  fall 
25  1/20;  winter,  27  4/9.     In  charge  of 
school  1  year  and  3  months.  Foreign 
pupils,  10. 


The  examinations  of  this  school 
occurred  Tuesday,  Feb.  15,  P.  M»  During 
the  past  year  a  very  comfortable  and  con- 
venient edifice  has  been  built  in  this 
part  of  the  town,  for  the  better  accommo- 
dation of  this  school.     Our  acknowledgments 
are  due  to  the  town  authorities,  and  the 
efficient  building  committee,  who  have 
secured  to  the  citizens  of  this  easterly 
district,  so  comfortable  and  commodious  a 
school-house  for  their  children.  The 
transfer  of  the  school  was  made  from  the 
old  to  the  new  building,  at  the  opening 
of  the  fall  term.     Since  that  time  the 
school  has  made  commendable  progress. 
There  is  something  in  new  associations- 
in  a  change  of  outward  condition-  that 
gives  an  impetus  to  the  minds  of  children, 
and  indeed  to  the  more  mature.     This  has 
been  illustrated  in  this  instance,  and 
it  has  been  grateful  to  us  as  a  committee 
and  as  parents,  to  see  the  miembers  of  this 
school  making  progress  in  the  right  dir- 
ection.    The  teacher  has  been  industrious 
and  honest  in  her  efforts  to  advance  the 
scholars-  the  pupils  themselves  have  been 
ambitious  to  improve-  the  daily  appearance 
of  the  school  as  well  as  its  final  examina- 
tion, testify  to  the  good  results  that 
flow  from  united  efforts  of  teacher  and 
Foholar. 

This  is  not  a  thoroughly  graded 
school,  being  somewhat  miscellaneous  in 
its  material,   aiid  yet  its  discipline  has 
been  excellent.     The  several  classes  in 
reading,  spelling,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic, have  made  very  perceptible  im- 
provement.    The  first  class  in  geography 
were  thoroughly  drilled  in  forty-seven 
lessons  of  the  text-book,  and  in  our 
judgment  are  worthy  of  high  commendation. 
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The  committee  would  acloiowledge  the  re- 
oeipt  of  a  very  correct  and  "beautiful 
map  of  Essex  County  from  E.  B.  iPhillips, 
Esq. ,  who  has  always  taken  deep  inter- 
est in  the  matter  of  education  in  this 
part  of  the  town.     It  is  hoped  that  the 
children  of  this  district  will  show  their 
gratitude  to  the  donor,  by  making  them- 
selves familiar  v/ith  every  part  of  their 
own  County.     It  is  befitting  that  all 
our  school  children  should  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  their  ovm  town  and  County 
before  they  undertake  to  learn  much  of 
other  and  foreign  States*     The  situa- 
tion of  this  new  school-house  is  very 
fine,  and  the  grounds  about  it  ample 
for  all  purposes  of  recreation.     It  is 
always  important  in  selecting  a  spot  for 
a  school-house  to  secure  a  lot  large 
enough  for  a  generous  play-ground. 


BEACH  SCHOOL. 


Clara  V/ood'bury,  Teacher. 
Salary,  $200. 

School  Divisions  and  Studies. - 
Six  classes  in  reading,  three  in 
mental  arithmetic,  three  in  geog- 
raphy. 

?/hole  ninnher  of  scholars  dur- 
ing fall  and  winter  terms,  60  and  60. 
Average  attendance  during  fall  and 
winter  terms,  38  l/lO  and  39  9/lC. 
'.Vhole  numlDer  of  scholars  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  50.    Average  age  of 
pupils,  7  7/25.     launlDer  of  pupils 
completing  each  term  with  5  days' 
ahsence  or  lese,  fall,  18;  winter, 
17.    D'oreign  pupils,  13. 

Examination ,  V/ednesday, 
j'eh.  16,  A.  M.  This  school  during 
the  past  year  has  undergone  sever- 
al changes..     The  present  teacher 
in  charge,  is  the  fourth  one  of 
the  year.     It  is  not  to  he  expect- 
ed therefore,  that  the  school 
would  apsume  any  particular  char- 
acter.   A  good  teacher  after  a 
ui table  time  will  impress  him- 
self or  herself  upon  the  pupils 
in  charge,  so  strongly,  that  a 
close  observer  vvill  see  in  the 
children  the  character  of  the 
teacher.     If  precise,  orderly, 
'-nd  exact,   the  children  will  he- 
come  so  by  degrees.     If  lax,  dis- 
orderly, and  in-exact,  the  pupils 
will  beoom.e  so,  in  their  manners, 
mode  of-  reading,  and  in  recitation. 
The  mixed  nature  of  the  school 
has  been  a  serious  obstacle  in 
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the  ray  of  its  progress,  and  tends 
to  discourage  well-meaning  efforts 
to  "bring  it  up  to  the  par-value  of 
other  schools.    Ilany  of  the  older 
children  are  kept  out  of  the  school 
room  from  what  has  seemed  to  he  a 
necesrity;  and,  by  reason  of  this 
have  not  been  ahle  to  make  that 
distinct  mark  in  their  progress, 
that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  of 
a  regular  scholar.    Early  in- 
fluences at  home  and  early  hahits, 
as  there  formed,  have  m.uch  to  do 
with  the  progress  of  a  child  in 
the  public  school.     The  discipline 
and  interior  arrangement  of  this 
school  we  judge  to  be  creditable 
to  the  present  teacher.     The  read- 
ing classes  have  improved  in  sev- 
eral respects,  to  wit,  in  attention 
in  distinctness,  in  a  familiarity 
With  punctuation,  and  in  general 
deportment  while  in  the  act  of 
reading.     The  book  made  use  of  by 
the  first  class  (Seq.  Grad.  Read.) 
in  reading  was  too  difficult  for 
scholars  at  that  stage  of  progress; 
the  readers  v;ould  have  appeared 
m.uch  better  in  a  simpler  book. 
The  spelling  in  the  several 
.classes  was  fair.     The  geography 
and  arithmetic  classes  have .made 
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some  good  Toeginxiixigs.     The  discipline 
of  the  school  is  imexoeptionahle .  ./e 
add,  that  the  general  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  parents  in 
this  district,  is  a  source  of  regret 
to  us,  and  a  serious  hinderance  to  the 
prospects  of  the  school.     It  is  "believed 
that  consideration  will  he  given  to  this 
matter  on  the  part  of  parents,  residing 
in  this  part  of  the  town.     Give  aid  and 
sympathy  in  every  way  possible  to  the 
school,  and  very  soon,  your  school  will 
occupy  the  position  it  had  in  its  earlier 
history.     The  geography  classes  were 
well  drilled.     General  exercises,  partic- 
ularly those  in  Roman  figures,   (a  new 
exercise)  displayed  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher  in  devising  ways  and  means  for 
interesting  her  pupils. 

GRAIvmR  SCHOOL. 

W.  H.  Merritt,  Teacher. 

Salary,  $800.. 
Louisa  C.  Martin,  Assistant  Teacher. 

Salary,  $225. 

School>    Divisions  and  Studies  -/'ive 
classes  in  reading,  four  in  grammar,  five 
in  geography,   seven  in  arithmetic,  one  in 
algehra,  one  in  geometry,  one  in  philosophy, 
one  in  chemistry,  one  in  Latin,  one  in 
history,  one  in  English  composition,  one  in 
declamation. 

V/hole  number  of  different  scholars  dur- 
ing the  year,  132.     V7hole  number  during  the 
spring  term,  94;   eumr:.er,  64;  fall,  92; 
winter,  102.     Average  daily  attendance, 
spring  terni,  66;  sumpier,  46;  fall,  75;  vanter, 
80.     Per  centage  of  attendaiice  spring  term, 
.71;  ST:anmer,   .74;   fall,    .77;  winter,  .79. 
Average  age  of  scholars,  13  years,  7  m.onths. 
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limber  of  scholars  over  15  years  of  age, 
o)0.    IIuin"ber  of  scholars  present  at  the 
annual  examination,  66,     dumber  of  parents 
.rid  friends,  about  80.     Present  teacher 
has  had  charge  of  the  school,  2  years  and 
5  months. 

Examination  commenced  Wednesday, 
P.  IvI.,  i^^ebruary  16.     Goncluded  Thursday 
night,  ^'eb.  17. 

Last  year  the  committee  were  so 
pressed  for  time,  as  the  examination  pro- 
ceeded, that  the  committee  deem^ed  it  wise 
this  year  to  devote  more  than  one  day  to 
such  examination,   and  the  result  justified 
such  an  arrangement. 

Explanations.-  At  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term,  the  committee  found  the  lower 
schools  very  much  crowded,  and  after  con- 
sidering the  matter  in  every  light  possible, 
(the  nuLiber  of  scholars  below 
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irj  the  Primary  and  Iiitermediate  rooms, 
and  the  iiumher  in  the  Grammar  department), 
it  was  deemed  hest,  all  thin^ s  considered, 
to  estahlish  an  Interm.ediate  department  in 
the  upper  room,  and  appoint  an  Assistant. 
There  were  found  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
forming  a  new  school  in  the  Depot  District 
that  could  not  he  overcome  or  controlled 
at  that  time,   (as  the  want  of  a  suitable 
school-room,  the  difficulty  attending  a 
division  of  the  Prim.ary  school,  and  the 
great  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  to  leave  their  present  school 
connections),-  aiid  thus  "by  removing 
three  classes  from  the  Intermediate  to 
the  Grammar  school-room,  there  were  seats 
enough  left  vacant  for  the  transfer  of 
three  classes  from  the  Primary  to  the 
Intermediate.     These  changes  were  accord- 
ingly made  as  stated,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fall  term,  or  near  that  time,  with 
the  consent  and  approval  of  all  parties 
concerned,  leaving  the  average  number  of 
pupils  for  each  of  the  four  teachers,  50. 

These  explanations  are  deemed 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  citizens  of 
the  town  will  understand  the  exact  reason 
of  the  changes  made,  and  the  apparent 
want  of  progress  in  the  leading  classes 
in  the  two  lower  schools. 

The  classes  of  the  Assistant 
appeared  in  the  following  order: 

The  7th  class  in  arithmetic 
was  examined  in  simple  addition  and 
ar i t hme  t i  c  al  de  f in  i  ti  on  s . 

.-'he  6th  class,  in  the  four 
first  rules  of  "Greenleaf's  Arithmetic," 
and  the  ijotation  of  numbers.     This  was 
an  excellent  class,  and  manifested 
promptitude  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  what  they  professed  to  kiicv/. 
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The  5th  class  vvas  examined  in 
"Reduction  Ascending"  and  "Descending." 

The  4th  class,  in  "Vulgar 
J^ractions."    These  classes  were  familiar 
with  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
several  rules  they  had  studied.  The 
committee  were  specially  gratified  with 
the  intelligence  of  these  young  arith- 
meticians. 

The  5th  class,  in  reading, 
and  the  4th  class,  have  time  enough 
ahead  to  "become  good  readers. 

The  4th  class  in  geography 
were  familiar  with  the  definitions  of 
the  land  and  water  divisions  of  the 
earth,  also  descriptive  geography,  as 
far  as  the  United  States. 
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The  3d  class  in  geography  have 
just  coniTjeiiced  Cornell's  Intermediate 
Geography,  and  have  a  very  good  idea 
of  a  map  -  its  great  circles,  meridians, 
zones,  &c« 

The  3d  class  in  graiiimar  have 
jnst  commenced  this  important  study,  and 
seem  to  he  much  interested  in  it.  The 
above  classes,  that  have  "been  under  the 
charge  of  the  Assistant  for  the  last  six 
months,  all  gave  evidence  of  the  thorough 
instinction  they  had  received. 

Examination  continued.  -Sd  day, 
Thursday.  2d  class  in  geography  was  examin- 
ed iii  descriptive  geography  of  South 
-ijnerica  and  the  map  questions  of  the 
United  States,     a  thoroughly  trained 
class. 

The  od  class  in  reading.  Dis- 
tinctness is  an  excellence  that  is  too 
often  overlooked  in  school  reading. 

The  3d  class  in  arithmetic 
ere  examined  in  decimals  and  simple 
and  compound  interest. 

The  2d  class  in  graiiiaar  were 
examined  very  fully  in  the  principles 
of  English  graLimar  and  in  parsing.  A 
very  excellent  class-  have  made  great 
im. rovement  during  the  past  school  year. 

The  2d  class  in  reading  -good 

class . 

The  2d  class  in  arithmetic  were 
examined  in  square  root  and  cube  root, 
and  by  illustrations  on  the  board,  made 
plain  these  most  difficult  rules. 

j±n  advanced  class  in  grarriiiiar 
gave  evidence  of  a  full  acquaintance 
v;ith  the  principles  of  this  important 
. tudy. 

An  advanced  class  in  chemistry- 
a  single  scholar.     In  an  examination  of 
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half  an  hour,  this  scholar  gave  the 
most  speaking  evidence  of  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  text  book,  and 
the  difficult  nomenclature  of  the  science 
of  chemistry.     The  law  of  association 
in  that  scholar's  mind  seemed  to  work 
most  perfectly.     If  a  topic  was  named, 
everything  that  belonged  to  it  was  shown 
us. 

The  1st  class  in  geography 
were  examined  very  fully  in  descriptive 
geography,  and  general  review  questions 
in  reference  to  all  the  grand  divisions 
of  the  earth,   and  they  were  not  found 
wanting. 

The  1st  class  in  arithmetic 
were  examined  in  the  general  laws  of 
the  science  of  numbers,  and  in  the 
solution  of  problems  on  the  board, 
illustrating  all  these  rules,  from 
simple  addition  to  geometri- 
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cal  progression,  and  the  entire  class 
did  themselves  and  teacher  great  credit. 

I'he  class  in  philosophy  were  ex- 
amined in  all  parts  of  the  text  book-  a 
very  thorough  class,     i^he  philosophical 
apparatus  was  here  brought  into  requisi- 
tion.    The  experiments  performed  with 
the  air-pujnp  and  electrical  machine 
added  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
exercises . 

Glass  in  history  were  examined 
on  America,  and  particularly  on  the 
United  States,  and  were  very  well  read 
in  all  the  important  facts  of  our  early 
settlement  and  progress. 

Glav9s  in  algebra  were  examined 
through  the  book. 

The  1st  class  in  grammar  were 
examined  in  the  analysing  and  parsing 
most  difficult  passages  in  poetry,  and 
the  coirimittee  adjudged  it  a  very  super- 
ior class. 

The  1st  class  in  reading  have 
attained,  in  many  respects  to  the 
standard  of  good  readers,  to  wit,  voice, 
distinctness  of  utterance,  appreciation 
of  the  sentiment  read. 

These  last  seven  classes  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  English  High 
School.     In  our  esteem,  and  in  that  of 
others  present  (capable  of  judging) 
these  classes  were  model  classes,  and 
deserve  at  our  hands  the  highest 
commendation. 

The  following  scholars  read 
original  compositions  - 

Hiss  LI.  -d'.  ingalls.  Subject, - 
''Every  heart  kno^'yeth  its  own  bitter- 
ness.'^- High  toned,  well  expressed. 

Miss  E.  J.  Porter.  Subject, - 
'Life  of  Columbus."  -  Love  of 
history  and  acquaintance  with  it, 
seen. 
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Miss  Celia  Holden.  Subjeot,- 
"The  Seasons,-  imagination,  truthful, 
language  chaste. 

Lliss  Sabina  Stanley.  Subject, - 
"Life  of  V/ashington. The  theme  and 
its  treatment  discovered  a  good 
knowledge  of  Aii;ierican  history,  and  an 
appreciation  for  true  merit. 

The  following  scholars  recited 
selections  and  dialogues. 

Ilasters  Benjamin  J.  Stanley  8c 
B.        Ingalls,"  Dialogue. 

Laster  George  J.  Coloord- 
Selection. 

Miss  Emma  J.  rorter,-  Se- 
lection. 

Misses  H#  Mudge      Louisa  B. 
Ingalls,  Lucy  A.  Burrill  and 
Aluilda  J.  Vvilkins,-  Dialogue. 
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S.  G.  Gilbert  &  Alice  rlolden.- 
Dialogue . 

I.:.  J.  Stone,-  Selection • 

S.  G.  G-ilbert,-  Selection. 

I.iss  Alnilda  J,  V/ilkins,-  A  Val- 
edictory Address  -  very  appropriate. 


HEMARXS  OB  GRAMMAR  SGHOOL. 

The  above  outline  of  the  exercises 
of  examination  will  make  very  evident, 
to  our  citizens,  that  there  must  have 
been  a  great  deal  of  patient  effort  and 
instruction  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Principal  of  the  school  and  Assistant, 
to  have  accomplished  so  satisfactory  a 
result. 

When  we  take  into  the  account 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  132 
scholars  in  the  course  of  study  in  this 
department-  and  that  there  have  been  29 
classes  each  day  to  be  instructed-  and  that 
there  have  been  every  variety  of  mind  in 
these  several  classes,  at  all  stages  of 
progress  in  the  several  text  books, 
every  considerate  mind  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  the  care  of  so  large  a  school 
is  no  sinecure.     One  day's  observation 
in  a  schoolroom-  iii  our  own  grammar 
schoolroom-  viill  convince  any  skeptical 
mind  on  this  subject.    And  v/e  add,  that 
any  parent  or  citizen  will  be  most  cor- 
dially received  in  any  of  our  schools  by 
all  our  respected  teachers. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Clara  B.  Ingalls,  Teacher. 
Salary,  |200. 


School  Divisions  aijd  Studies.- 
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Six  classes  in  reading,  one  in  arith- 
metic, speaking,  and  singing. 

\7hole  niim'ber  of  scholars  during 
the  spring  term,  68;  summer,  68;  fall, 
53;  winter,  44*    Average  attendance  dur- 
ing spring  term,  53;  summer,  53;  fall, 
45;  winter,  32  58/60,     Whole  numher  of 
pupils  at  the  commencement  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  62;  at  its  close,  44.  Aver- 
age age,  6  1/2.    HumlDer  of  scholars 
completed  the  terms  with  five  days' 
alDsence  and  less,  spring,  21;  siimmer, 
29;  fall,  24;  winter,  10.     Advanced  to 
Intermediate,  27. 

Examined,  J'eliruary  18,  A.M. 
These  infant  classes,  as  they  appeared, 
successively,  in  reading,  spelling, 
and  recitation,  gave  the  committee 
ample  evidence  of  the  faithfulness  and 
success  of  the  teacher  under  all  the 
disabilities  of  the  school,-  viz, 
(the  loss  of  three 
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leading  classes),-  that  is,  she  has 
striven  to  make  up  such  losses  by  in- 
creased attention  to  those  who  were  left. 
v7e  were  specially  pleased  with  the  cheer- 
ful aspect  of  the  pupils,  their  animated 
manner,  snd  evident  desire  to  do  as  well 
as  they  could.     The  recitations  of  little 
verses,  adapted  to  their  age,  ?/ere  amus- 
ing and  instructive.     The  little  solos 
and  choruses  hy  these  '^little  ones  at 
school,"  were  well  sustained,  the  se- 
lections were  good,  the  sentiments  safe. 

The  committee  have  encouraged  the 
teacher  in  her  attempt  to  keep  the  child- 
ren active,  interested  "by  introducing  into 
the  schoolroom  a  pleasing  variety  of  exer- 
cises.    The  work  in  the  primary  department 
is  to  learn  the  child  letters,  words,  and 
sentences  -  to  develope  the  organs  of 
speech,  to  set  the  machinery  of  the  m.irid 
in  motion..     The  first  of  course  must  he 
the  simplest  possible,  and  for  days  and 
months  this  m.ust  he  repeated,  till  the 
child  can  try  a  second  and  little  more 
difficult  motion.     The  four  first  years 
of  school-life  should  he  spent  in  the 
primary  room,  hence  the  first  habits  in 
this  connection  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
These  first  steps  have  been  taken  in  the 
right  direction,  and  a  hopeful  future  is 
before  that  sweet  group  of  children. 

Il^TEmiEDIATE  SCHOOL. 

Jane  M»  Martin,  Teacher. 
Salary,  $200. 

School  Divisions  and  Studies. - 
Five  classes  in  reading,  three  in 
mental  arithmetic,  one  in  geography. 

;/hole  number  of  scholars  during 
spring  and  summer  terms,  68  and  54; 
fall  and  winter;  56  and  58.  Average 
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attendance  during  spring  and  S"ainmer 
terms,  46  and  38;  fall  and  winter,  45 
and  42.     \7hole  nizmlrjer  of  scholars  at  the 
commencement  of  current  year,  58;  at  its 
close  54.     V/hole  numher  of  scholars  ah- 
cent  each  term,  spring,  48;  summer,  50; 
fall,  53;  winter,  63.     Average  age  of 
pupils,  9  1/7.    iiumher  of  pupils  com- 
pleting each  term  with  6  days'  absence 
or  less,  spring,  21;  summer,  16;  fall, 
11;  winter,  18.    Advanced  to  Grammar 
school,  25. 

Examined,  l^'ebruary  18,  Friday 
r.  11.     In  this  room  the  committee 
found  hut  two  intermediate  classes  - 
the  first  classes  having  been  trans- 
ferred, as  ^hefore  stated,  tc  the 
Grammar  room,  where  their  examination 
was  very  ctedit^hle  to  this  teacher  who 
had  them  in  charge  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  and  also  to  the  assistaijt 
in  the 
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Grammar  school  who  had  them  under  her 
direction  the  last  part  of  the  school 
year.     The  three  lower  classes  in  read- 
ing and  arithmetic  were  primary  classes. 
These  classes,  taking  into  the  account 
their  age  aijd  the  change  to  which  they 
had  been  suhjected  for  the  past  year, 
were  fully  up  to  our  expectations. 
The  first  and  second  classes  v/ere  prop- 
erly the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  of 
the  Intermediate  school,  and  had  made 
the  usual  progress.     The  first  class 
was  equal  to  any  of  its  precedents  of 
the  same  age  and  stage  of  advancement. 
The  speaking,  singing,  and  general  ex- 
ercises were  highly  creditable  to  all 
concerned.     The  valedictory  address 
was  very  well  adapted  to  the  place. 

If  these  scholars  can  remain 
for  another  year  v/here  they  are  now, 
(as  they  should  do),  they  will  then 
have  the  fair  rank  of  Intermediate 
scholars. 

V/e  must  avoid  any  changes  if 
possible,  the  coming  year.  The 
nece^  sity  has  been  so  great  upon  us 
for  the  last  two  years  in  the  lower 
schools,  that  the  children  of  these 
departments  have  not  had  the  usual 
opportunity  granted  to  pupils  of 
that  age;  and  yet,  parents  may  feel 
assured  that  there  is  time  enough 
yet,  for  their  children  to  lay  in  a 
good  foundation,  before  they  go  up  into 
the  Grrammar  department. 

GEIiSRAL  iiEMAItZS. 

School-habit  is  a  good  one- 
it  gives  the  child  something  regu- 
lar to  do  each  day,  and  he  grows  up 
with  this  idea,  that  he  must  have 
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some  special  work  for  every  day-  and 
this  habit  is  worth  as  much  to  him  in 
after  life  almost,  as  the  kijowledge 
absolutely  acquired.     In  urging  a  regu- 
lar attendance  and  the  constant  habit 
of  a  school-going  life,  the  committee 
have  in  mind  not  merely  the  present 
success  of  the  scholar,  but  his  future 
good  and  usefulness. 

Educational    Influences  - 
There  are  certain  influences  brought  to 
bear  upon  .the  "business  of  education," 
that  are  strangely  powerful  either  for 
good  or  evil.  V/e  would  call  attention 
to  three  of  the  most  important-  1.  The 
teacher's  influence.  2.  The  parent's 
influence.  3,  The  pupil's  influence. 

First-  The  teacher's  influence 
in  the  school-room  is  the  chief  one  at 
first;  for  the  child  has  the  belief 
that  his  teacher  must  know  more  than 
saiy  one  else:-  As  a  little  boy  said 
the  other  day,  when  urged 
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to  learn  soniething  more  than  had  been 
directed  "by  his  teacher,  to  his  mother 
or  sister-  '^My  teacher  did  not  tell  me 
to  learn  anymore,"  (and  of  course  she 
Iqjows  and  you  don't,  completing  the 
little  fellow's  sentence  for  him). 
If  now  that  teacher  be  well  fitted  for 
his  or  her  place,  then  the  influence 
for  good  is  without  limit,  so  far  as 
the  pupil's  mind  is  concerned  -  if 
unfitted  for  the  task  of  educating, 
then  the  influence  is  in  the  wrong 
direction  -  the  manner,  the  lang- 
uage, the  act,  the  association,  in- 
deed the  whole  address  of  the  teacher 
is  impressed  on  the  child.  Thus 
where  a  teacher  possesses  a  good  de- 
gree of  intelligence,  energy,  and 
elevated  ideas  of  morality  and 
Christianity,   and  an  honest  devo- 
tion to  the  profession  of  teaching, 
he  is  doing  a  work  that  will  last 
for  ages.    Hot  only  50  or  60  minds 
are  affected,  hut  all  those  that 
are  in  any  way  associated  with 
these  minds,  in  after  life  -  V/e 
"believe  we  have  teachers  of  this 
stamp. 

Second  -  Parental  in- 
fluence is  a  most  important  one  in 
all  respects,   (when  it  is  true,  and 
as  G-od  intends  "by  the  relation  ex- 
isting hetween  the  parent  arid  the 
child),  and  yet  it  does  not  reach 
the  child  wath  as  much  directness 
as  that  of  the  teacher  in  matters 
of  education.     There  is,  however, 
a  co-operating  power  that  the 
parent  possesses,   of  great  value 
to  the  child  and  its  teacher. 
Thus  in  the  daily  i^chool-life , 
the  pupil  needs  constaiit  encourage- 
ment,  and  often  much  pressing,  or 
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else  he  will  break  over  the  habit  of 
the  eohool-room  aiid  neglect  his 
studies.     Children  need  a  constant 
motive  pov;er  in  the  shape  of  "It  is 
time  to  go  to  school I"  "Have  you  got 
books?"  "Be  a  good  boy  todayl"  '^Get 
your  lessonsl"  "Do  not  be  disre- 
spectful to  your  teacher  I"  "Be  care- 
ful of  your  language  at  recess  I" 
"Be  kind  to  your  playmates  I"  And  in 
the  return  home,  enquiries  like 
these,  "Were  you  a  good  boy  at  school?" 
"Did  you  recite  your  lessons  well?" 
"How  did  you  get  along  at  your  play?" 

And  these  are  every  day  duties 
on  the  part  of  the  parent,  as  much  as 
it  is  the  every  day  duty  of  the  child 
to  go  to  school.    And  the  parent  must 
be  particular  in  matters  of  obedience, 
behavior,  and  progress,  if  he  would 
have  the  child  well  educated.  This 
co-operating  influence  is  very 
effective  on  the  teacher  and  pupil. 

Third-  The  pupil  himself,  or  he 
self,  has  an  important  work  to 
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do  in  this  matter  of  education.    He  is 

not  a  block  of  stone  in  the  hands  of 
the  artist,  "but  is  a  free  and  active 
jeing,  capable  of  thinking  and  acquir- 
ing knowledge.    And,  besides,  one  pupil 
may  have  great  influence  over  another, 
the  more  advanced  over  the  less  ad- 
vanced, if  so  disposed.     If,  now,  in 
the  working  of  the  schools,  these  in- 
fluences shall  all  he  brought  to  bear 
on  the  great  business  of  education, 
then  will  the  vvork  be  complete,  but 
if  either  is  omitted,  then  it  will 
be  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
If  there  are  defects  in  our  "public 
school  syetem,"  (aiid  it  is  folly  to 
say  that  it  is  perfect),  these 
usually  arise  from  some  one  of  these 
quarters,  and  not  from  want  of  books, 
or  any  circumstance  belonging  to  the 
school  or  pupil,     v/hen  these  in- 
fluences are  steadily  operating, 
(even  though  in  an  imperfect  manner), 
then  the  scholar  makes  proper  advance- 
ment, and  the  schools  are  harmonious 
in  their  working  and  e-.'fective  in  dis- 
cipline.    Incessant  vigilance  and 
care  are  needful,  on  the  part  of  all 
connected  with  our  public  schools,  in 
order  to  keep  them  from  being  de- 
pressed in  their  standard  of  education. 
I'ow,  these  occupy  high  vantage  ground, 
aid  our  object  should  be  to  keep  them 
where  they  are,  and  make  them  as  much 
better  as  possible. 

v/hen  any  friction  occurs  in 
the  working  of  our  schools,  it  will 
:je  generally  found  that  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  generous,  manly  and  kindly 
spirit,  and  frankness  of  de  portrjent , 
an  adherence  to  the  right  will  be 
secured,  and  every  obstacle  will  be 
removed.     «;e  never  have  a  right  to 
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[suppose  that  a  high-minded  teacher 
rwould  intentionally  neglect  the  duty 
■imposed  on  him,  or  her,  by  the  confi 
'denoe  of  the  community.    And  hence, 
there  is  ever  an  apparent  v\/rcng,  be 
assured  it  is  not  intentional.  V/e 
should  charge  all  such  errors  to  the 
imperfectness  of  every  human  system. 
What  a  happy  state  of  society  that 
will  be,  when  every  family  and  in- 
dividual shall  be  striving  for  the 
common  good. 

Loral  Education-  Our  system 
of  public  instruction  has  always 
been  liable  to  objections  in  this 
regard,  viz.:  the  vvant  of  any  provis 
ion  for  an  efficient  culture'  in 
morals . 

It  is  a  received  maxim, 
'^That  ignorance  is  the  ally  of 
crime  and  that  education  is  favor- 
able to  virtue,"-  then  of  course 
the  system  itself  is  not  necessarily 
corrupting;   and  yet  at  the  same  time 
v;e  must  admit,  that  there  are  certaii 
demoralizing  influences  flowing 
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out  from  the  mingliug  of  so  many 
childreii  in  one  school-building,  or 
one  school-yard.     "Juvenile  vices" 
and  "petty  crimes"  are  often  trace- 
able to  the  school-yard  influence* 
The  older  corrupt  the  younger,  there 
can  "be  no  doubt  of  this  fact;  but 
while  we  regret  it,  and  have  often 
called  attention  to  it,  the  question, 
"What  shall  be  done?"  is  not  so  easily 
answered  as  put.     Shall  we  withdraw 
the  virtuous  from  the  vicious?  V/ho 
shall  draw  the  line?  We  judge  this 
to  be  impossible.     The  remedy  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease;-  the 
growth  of  a  child  in  seclusion  is  a 
dangerous  one,  and  vvill  make  the 
child  exceedingly  selfish.     No,  our 
children  must  be  educated  together, 
and  as  parents  and  citizens,  we  must 
unite  with  our  corps  of  teachers  in 
exerting  all  the  influence  possible 
against  such  vices  as  are  common  to 
children.     Vulgar  and  profane  words 
should  be  always  a  puniehable 
offence.     The  safety  of  society  de- 
pends on     the  efficient  moral  train- 
ing of  the  yo^.Hig  -  the  public  senti- 
ment should  be  an  elevated  one  on 
this  subject.     The  committee  ask 
special  attention  to  this  matter  of 
morals  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
•teachers. 

There  is  another  influence 
that  is,  in  our  judgment,  more 
dangerous  to  the  morals  of  our 
children  and  youth  of  both  sexes, 
than  that  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made-  we  mean  the  street  in- 
fluence.    If  children  and  youiig  per- 
sons are  allowed  to  go  into  the 
streets,  when  out  of  school,  and 
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especially  evenings,  without  the  pro- 
tection of  parents,  will  they  not  he 
exposed  to  those  agencies  that  are 

Iv  ays  found  ready  to  corrupt  arid  de- 
fc^troy  the  innocent?    Vagrancy,  pro- 
fanity and  vulgarity,  are  learned 
more  often  in  the  "street-school'^ 
'nan  elsewhere.     Children  should  be 

t  home  e^;enings  with  tneir  parents. 

,e  "beg  the  attention  of  parents  to 
this  subject,  as  these  evil  in- 
j-'luenoes  of  the  street  "defeat  much 
of  the  benefit  to  be  secured  by  the 
faithful  inptruotion  and^moral  in- 
fluences of  the  school-room." 

We  recommend,  that  the 
school  ccrjnittee  be  authorized  by 
the  town  to  provide  a  school-room 
in  the    'Depot  District,"  should  the 
circumstances  seem  to  warrant  the 
establishing  of  a  new  school  in 
that  part  of  the  town  this  present 
year.     Further,  that  we  may  be  em- 
povered  by  the  town  to  purchase,  for 
the  lower  schools,  a  map  of  Essex 
County. 

In  concluding  the  above 
r^eport,  we  have  only  to  say  that 

e  judge  all  our  schools  to  be  in 
a  highly  satisfactory  condition, 

nd  that  we 
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are  just  beginning  'to  reap  an  advaiitage, 
from  perminent  instruction  in  the  gram- 
mar school-room.     V/e  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  the  public  examinaxion  of  our  prin- 
cipal school  was  superior,  in  all  respects, 
to  any  that  has  oreceded  it  since  we  have 
"been  a  town,     i'he  comnittee  wish,  in  -this 
public  manner,  to  present  their  acknowledge 
ments  to  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the 
schools,  for  their  faithfulness  and  for 
their  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
committee  in  respect  to  any  suggestion 
made  to  them.     V/e  would,  also,  made  a 
record,  of  God's  goodness  to  our  school 
children-  not  a  single  scholar  has  died 
during '.the  year. 

Tabular  View  from  Ilarch  1,  1858, 
to  March  1,  1869. 

Schools  Teachers  Schol-  Atten- 


1  Farm  Laura  A.  Roberts 
School 

1  Beach      Clara  V/,  Wood- 
School  bury, 
1  Primary  Clara  B.  Ingalls 
School, 

1  Interned-  Jane  M.Martin 
iate  School 

1.  Grammar  (V/.H.  Merritt,  ) 
School,  Prin.  ) 

(  L.G.Martin,  ) 
Assist .  ) 


ars 

dance 

31 

26 

50 

39.9 

68 

53 

58 

45 

132 

80 

5  Schools.  339  243.9 
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S  C  H  0  C  1    B  C  0  X  S. 

GRAIvOvIAH  SCHOOL. 

eading,-  Bible,  Tower's  5th  and  4th 

Books,  arid  Sequel,  Sargent's 
Third  Header,  \7oroe iter's 
Spelling  Book,  V/orcester's 
and  V/ehster's  Dictionaries, 
at hematics,-  Colhurn's  Mental,  Ore en- 
leaf's  Common  School  and 
National  Arithmetic,  ^'arrar's 
Arithmetical  rrohlems.  Tov/er's 
Intellectual  and  G-reenleaf's 
or  Sherwin^s  Elementary  Alge- 
bra, Greenleaf's  Elements  of 
Geomxetry,  Robinson's  Plain 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry... 
atin,-  Andrews'  Latin  Lessons,  Andrews' 
and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar, 
Andrews'  Latin  Reader, 
Andrevvs  ^  Cae sar ,  Rowen '  s 
Virgil. 

Writing,-  Dunton's  System  of  Penmanship, 

and  Book  Keeping. 
Geography,-  Cornell's  Interm.ediate 

Geography. 
Grammar,-  To?;er's  Elements,  and  V/ells' 
or  V/eld's  En^^lish  Grammar. 
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I'hysibR,-  Wells'  or  Parker's  Ilatural 

Philosophy,  Olmsted's  Astron- 
omy. 

.listory,-  ./orce sterns  Ancieiit  and.  I: oderii . 
Chemistry, -  St ockhardt ' s . 

liJTEHIvICDIATE  So  PHIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Bihle ,  Sargent's  Second  and  Third 
leader.   Sequel  to  the  Gradual  Header, 
Jradual  Header,  Colburn's  Lessons, 
Cornell's  Intermediate  and  Cornell's 
Primary  Geography. 

Bible,  Power's  Pictorial  Primer, 
Introduction  to  Gradual  Reader, 
,rad.ual  Primer,  Tower's  Lessons. 


HEGULATIOiJS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Regulations  common  to  all  the 

Public  Schools  under  the 
•  immediate  superin tendance  of  the 
School  Committee. 

Section  1.     The  school-room  shall 
be  opened  fifteen  m.inutes  before  the 
time  appointed  for  beginning  school. 

Sect.  2.     The  school  hours  shall  be, 
for  the  morning,  from.  9  o'clock  to  IE, 

hroughout  the  year;  and  for  the  after- 
noon, from  2  to  5,  from  the  first 
i:onday  in  April  to  the  first  I.onday  in 
October;  from  the  first  ilonday  in 
October  to  the  first  Ilonday  in  April, 
from  liy  to  4tr  o'clock. 

Sect.  5.    Each  instructor  shall 
punctually  observe  the  time  appointed 
for  opening  and  dismissing  the  schools, 
md  shall  make  no  occasional  change 
■'rem  the  regular  hours,  vathout  con- 
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pulting  some  mem"ber  of  the  coirimittee . 

Sect.  4«     The  morning  exercises 
of  the  school  shall  commence  v;ith  the 
reading  of  the  Bihle;  and  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  reading  he  follow- 
ed with  some  devotional  service. 
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Sect.  6.    An  excuse  written  or 
otherwise  authenticated,  must  be 
"brought  by  each  pupil,  for  ahsenoe, 
tardiness,  or  dismission  before  the 
appointed  hours  for  leaving  school. 

Sect.  6.     l^ardiness  beyond  five 
minutes  shall  be  considered  a  viola- 
tion of  school  hours,  and  shall  sub- 
ject the  delinquent  to  such  penalty 
as  the  nature  of  tne  case  may  require. 

Sect.  7.  There  shall  be  a  re- 
cess of  ten  minutes  each  half  day, 
for  every  school;  and  for  every 
primary  school  there  may  be  an  extra 
recess  each  half  day. 

sect.  8.     The  instructor  shall 
exercise  a  kind  and  parental  dis- 
cipline,    if  there  is  direct  and 
violent  opposition  to  the  authority 
of  the  teacher,  or  continued  dis- 
obedience in  a  pupil,  or  improper 
interference  of  parents,  such  as  to 
render  his  example  permanently  in- 
jurious, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  report  such  pupil  to  the 
committee,  ¥/ho  alone  shall  have 
power  to  expel  from  privileges  of 
the  school,  and  to  re-admit,  evi- 
dence being  given  of  repentance 
and  amendment. 

Sect.  9.    IJo  pupil  having 
been  in  attendance  at  one  school 
shall  be  admitted  into  another, 
without  previous  consent  of  the 
committee . 

Sect.  10.  Each  teacher  is 
directed  not  to  receive  any 
children,  as  pupils,  whose  resi- 
dence is  out  of  town,  and  if  any 
such  are  now  in  attendance,  they 
are  now  to  be  dismissed, 
neither  is  any  child  other  than 
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a  pupil  to  "be  allowed  temporarily  in 
any  school. 

Sect.  11.     Iii  case  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  discharge  of  their  offi- 
cial duties,  or  when  they  may  desire 
any  tei3;iporary  indulgence,  the  in- 
structors shall  apply  to  the  com- 
mittee for  advice  and  direction. 

Sect.  12.     Uo  studies  shall 
he  pursued  in  any  of  the  schools, 
nor  any  text  "books  used  or  intro- 
duced, except  those  authorized  hy 
the  committee. 

Sect.  13,     The  statute 
in  regard  to  the  faithful  keep- 
ing of  the  school  register  is  to 
he  observed.  .  And  it  is  directed 
that  this  register  he  kept  at  the 
school-room,  for  the  inspection  of 
the  committee. 

Sect.  14.     Whenever  the 
necessary  school-hooks  are  not 
furnished  by  the  parents  or  guard- 
ian, on  the  written  request  of  the 
teacher,  it  shall  he  his  duty  to  send 
such  pupil  with  a  written  order  to 
the  town  librarian,  specifying  the 
name  of  the  hook  required, the  child's 
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name,  the  parent's  or  guardian's  riame , 
axid  the  name  of  the  street  in  which  he 
resides. 

Sect.  15.     I'he  spring  term  shall 
G  eminence  on  the  first  Monday  in  I  larch, 
aiid  continue  twelve  weeks.    After  one 
week  vacation,  the  sununer  term  shall 
commence  and  continue  nine  weeks,  and 
to  be  followed  hy  four  weeks'  vacation. 
The  fall  and  winter  terms  shall  "be  of 
twelve  weeks,  md  each  followed  hy  one 
week' s  vacation. 

Sect.  16.     i.'he  follo\¥ing  holidays 
will  he  allowed,  viz:-  v'/ednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons;  days  of  Puhlic 

ast;  the   j'ourth  of  July;  Thanksgiving 
jay  and  the  remainder  of  the  v;eek;  and 
i  Christmas  day;   and  those  instructors 
S  who  may  wish  to  attend  the  Essex 
County  i'Gachers'  Convention,  v/ill  he 
allowed,  for  this  express  purpose 
alone,  the  two  days  in  spring,  and  the 
two  in  the  autumn,  on  Vi/hich  said  con- 
vention meets.    And  no  change  in  the 
regular  days  of  keeping  school  is  to  he 
^  made ,  without  previous  consultation 
with  the  committee  of  the  school . 

Sect.  17.    IIo  suhscription  or 
advertisement  ehall  he  introduced 
into  any  pi.hlic  school  without  the 
consent  of  the  committee. 

Sect.  18.     Scholars  shall  not 
he.  promoted  from  the  Primary  to 
Intermediate-  from  the  Intermediate 
to  G-ram-nar,  till  they  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Committee. 

Sect.  19.     Scholars  are  not 
to  be  admitted  to  any  public  school 
v;ithout  a  certificate  from  some 
member  of  School  Committee. 

Sect.  2C.     liHy  scholar  who 
hall  be  guilty  of  defacing,  or 
i.n  any  way  injuring  or  damaging 
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school  houses  or  school  furiiiture,  or 
out  houses  or  fences,  shall  he  su.hject 
to  such  penalty  as  the  School  Oomtiittee 
shall  ordain. 

Sect.  21.     Scholars  are  not  to 
be  admitted  into  the  schools  until 
five  years  of  age. 

Sect.  22.     The  above  rules  are 
to  be  strictly  observed. 


TEACHERS  APPOMTED. 

Tacancies  shall  be  filled  as 
soon  as  may  be,  after  the  resignation 
of  any  teacher  or  teacher,  but  the 
annual  re-election  of  all  the 
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teachers  shall  occur  during  the 
month  of  1  arch,  and  their  salaries 
fixed. 

AniiUal  examinations  of  the 
public  schools  shall  take  place  in 
the  month  of  February. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 
order  of  the  School  committee. 

J.  B.  CLARK,  Chairman. 


J.  B.  ^LARX,  ) 

r.  HOLDEI^  )  School  Com. 


